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ABSTRACT 

Selected characteristics of the United States' farm 
population for 1973 are presented. The farm population consists of 
all persons living in rural territory on places of: (1) 10 or more 
acres if as much as J worth of agricultural products were sold from 
the place in the rf), :ing year and (2) under 10 acres if as much as 
$250 vorth of agricuxcural products were sold in the year. Farm 
population estimate for 1973 was only 240,000 less than that of 9.7 
million for 197C-*an apparent decrease which was not statistically 
significant. Data are presented by age, sex, employment status, 
region, and income. The estimates in this report are based on data 
obtained from the Current Population Survey (CPS) of the Bureau of 
the Census, the March 1973 CPS on household and family 
characteristics of farm and nonfarm families, the March 1974 CPS, and 
the June 1973 CPS. (NQ) 
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FARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES: 1973 



In the 12-month period centered on April 
1973, an average of 9,472,000 persons lived 
on farms in rural areas of the United States 
(table A). This estimate was prepared cooper- 
atively by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The apparent decrease of 138,000 
in farm population from 1972 to 1973 was not 
statistically significant. The chances are about 
one out of four that a decline of this magnitude 
or greater would have been obtained from the 
sample without any actual change havingoccurred 
in the farm population between 1972 and 1973, 

The long-time downward trend in the number 
of persons on farms (see figure I), accompanied 
by steady increases in persons residing in 
nonfarm areas, has resulted in a continuing 
decline in the farm share of the U.S. total 
population. In the slightly more than 50 years 
since the farm population was first enumerated, 
the proportion of the national population living 
on farms has fallen from 30.1 percent In 1920 
to 4.5 percent in 1*>73, 

The 1973 estimate of the farm population was 
only 240.000 less than that of 9.7 million for 
1970— an apparent decrease that also was not 
statistically significant. This marks the first 



time in recent years that a three-year interval 
has not resulted in a significant loss in number 
of farm residents. To find a similar period 
of relative stablillty, one would have to go 
back to the end of World War II in the mid- 
1940*s, when returning veterans and released 
defense workers temporarily checked farm pop- 
ulation decline. 



Table A. POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
TOTAL AND FARM: APRIL 1970 TO 1973 

(Nximbers in thousands) 



Year 


Total 
resident 
population 


Farm population 


Number 
of 

persons ^ 


Percent of 
total 
popula*- 
tlon 




209,445 


9,472 


4,5 




207,797 


9,610 






205,658 


9,425 


4,6 




*203,235 


9,712 


4.8 



^April-centered annual averages; see **Deflnl- 
tions and Explanations ** 
^Official census count. 
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Within th& farm population^ the Indicated 8ta« 
btlUy for the period applied only to the 

white farm populatloni the number of Negroes 
and other races on farms continued to decline 
sharply* Since 1970, the minority races farm 
population has declined by 2S4|000| or about 
one-fourthi an average annual rate of 10.5 
percent. The indicated avero^^v^ annual relative 
loss among Negroes and other races between 
1970 and 1973 was at the same rate as observed 
for the 1960-70 decade, although the average 
numerical loss was considerably less, reflecting 
the smaller population base, 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
FARM POPULATION 

Different rates of population change fur the 
broad age groups— under 14 years and 14 years 
old and over«*were again evidenced In the farm 
population. Between 1970 and 1973, farm children 
under 14 years old declined by 336,000, or 13 
percent, whereas there was no significant change 
In the number of farm persons 14 years old 
and over. This decline In young children re- 
fleets the recent national declines In the birth 
rate, which have extended to farm as well as 
nonfarm areas. In 1973, 2.2 million, or 23 
percent, of the total farm population were chll- 
dren under 14 years of age (table 1). In 1960 
young children represented nearly a third of 
the total farm population (see figure 2). 

Although the apparent Increase between 1970 
and 1973 in the proportion of the farm pop- 
ulation 65 years old and over was not sta- 
tistically significant, it does represent a 
continuation of a recent trend towards an older 
age structure. As the proportion of young farm 
children has declined, the proportion of older 
farm residents has increased. For the period 
1960 to 1973, the percentage of the farm pop- 
ulation 65 years old and over rose from 8 to 
12 percent. During this same period, no signifi- 
cant change has been evidenced in the proportion 
of young and middle-aged farm adults— persons 
20 to 44 years of age. 

The dwindling size and changing age structure 
of the farm population have not affected con- 
tinuance of its distinctive feature of having more 
males than females. In 1973, there were 108 
males on farms for every 100 females. By 
contrast, the sex ratio for the nonfarm civilian 
noninstitutlonal population, where females out- 
number males, was 92. 

In 1973, there were 684,000 Negroes and 
persons of races other than white living on 



U«S. farms (table 2), Heavier rates of pop* 
ulatton loss In these racial groups^ as compared 
with those for whltesi have resulted In the 
minority races comprising an ever smaller 
percentage of the farm total. Their proportion 
of all farm residents has fallen from 16 percent 
In 1960 to 10 percent In 1970| and to 7 percent 
In 1973. Despite higher rates of population 
decllnei youths continue to comprise a greater 
proportion of all Negro and other races farm 
population than they do of the white farm popula- 
tion. In 1973, of all minority races on farms, 29 
percent were children under 14 years of age; the 
comparable proportion for whites was 22 percent, 
Data on children ever born from the censuses 
of population Indicate a fertility differential 
In the farm population by race that permits 
the minority races farm population to maintain 
this higher percentage of young children. As 
shown in the 1970 census, the cumulative fer- 
tility of farm women at the end of the child- 
bearing period was almost 60 ptrcei.: higher 
for Negro and other races than for whites. 
For women living on farms In 1970, the number 
of children ever born per 1,000 women aged 
35 to 44 who had ever married, was 5,708 
for Negro and other minority races and 3,574 
for whites. * 

The feature of more males than females was 
a characteristic that extended to white farm 
residents only. Among Negroes and other races 
in the farm population there was no significant 
difference in the number of farm males compared 
to farm females. 

LABOR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 

Of the 7.3 million farm residents 14 years 
old and over, about three-fifths were in the 
labor force, either working or seeking work 
(table 3). As in earlier years,, persons living 
on farms in the combined Northern and Western 
States were more likely to be in the labor force 
than farm residents of the South. The 1973 
labor force parilcipation rate was 63 percent 
for the farm population of the North and West, 
as compared with 57 percent in the South. This 
regional variation in labor force participation is 
a peculiarity of farm residents. In the nonfarm 
civilian noninstitutional population 14 years old 
and over, the overall rate of labor force participa- 
tion was about 58 percent with no significant 
variations by region of residence. 



Hy.S. Bureau of the Consus, 1970 Census of 
Population ^ Volume I, Characteristics of the Pop- 
ulation , U«Sv Summary J table 76. 



Unemployment remained very low in the farm 
population. In 1973 the rate of unemployment-- 
the percentage of the labor force currently 
without a Job and looking for work— was 1.9 
percent among farm residents; the comparable 
rate for the civilian nonlnstltutlonal population 
living off farms was 5.3 percent. 

The rate of unemployment is typically low 
among farm residents. This reflects^ at least 
in part» the high Incidence of mOltiple Job hold- 
ing among persons employed in agriculture. 
In 19* 3» more than a fifth of all multiple Job 
holders in the country had at least one Job 
in agriculture.* Of this group, 70 percent 
combined a primary Job as a nonagrlcultural 
wage and salary worker with self- employment 
in agriculture as a secondary job. Thus, if 
a farm operator with dual employment loses 
his nonfarm Job, he is still counted as employed 
on the bduis of his farm work. 

For the period 1970-73 there was no significant 
change in the number of farm residents 
employed in agriculture, but agricultural em- 
ployment as a percentage of the farm resident 
labDr force continued its long-time downward 
tre)id. In 1973, only about one-half of the farm 
resident labor force was engaged solely or 
primarily in agricultural pursuits. The decline 
in agricultural employment of farm people has 
produced an increase in the proportion employed 
in nonagrlcultural industries, but not in the number 
so employed. About 2.1 million farm residents 
worked solely or primarily in' nonagrlcultural 
Industries in 1973; about the same number were 
so (employed in 1960. However, this group 
accounted for only 33 percent of the more 
numerous farm resident labor force of 1960 
compared to 48 percent of the 1973 work force. 

Nonagrlcultural employment in the farm res- 
ident labor force was more prevalent among 
farm females than among farm males. About 
two-thirds of farm women were employed in 
nonagrlcultural industries in 1973; only about 
39 percent of farm men were so employed. 

In the South, where low- Income farms (those 
with sales of less than $2,500) aire most prev« 
alent, farm residents are more likely to have 
nonfarm jobs as their principal employment 
than is true of farm residents of the combined 
Northern and Western States. In 1973, 53 percent 
of the Southern farm resident labor force were 



'^'Multiple Job Holding, May 1973/' Bureau of 
Labor StatldtJcB, U.S. Department of Labor, 
December 1973, 



engaged in nonagrlcultural industries. Among 
residents on farms dutside the Sduth» only 45 
percent were so employed (table 3), 

Labor force participation was somewhat higher 
amonf; white farm resident i than amons Negroes 
and ether races on farms. In 1973» 61 percent 
of the white farm population 14 years old and 
over were either working or seeking work (table 
4), Among farm resident Negro and other races 
in this age group» 55 percent were in the labor 
force. This racial disparity in labor force 
participation occurred mainly among males» 
where the rate was 81 percent for whites and 
73 percent for Negroes and persons of races 
other than white. There was no significant 
difference in female labor force participation 
by race. 

Three-fifths of the farm residents employed 
in agriculture were self-employed^ mainly as 
farm operators^ irrespective of region of res- 
idence (table 5), However, there was a regional 
difference in the distribution of the two remaining 
classes. In the South, workers who were not 
self-employed were more likely to be working 
for wages and salary; in the combined North 
and West they were more often unpaid family 
workers. This again is probably a reflection 
of the higher proportion of low-income farms 
in the vSouth as compared with the rest of the 
Nation. Persons living on small-scale, lew- 
income farms are more likely to work for wages 
as supplemental income rather tlian as unpaid 
iamily help. 

There was also a substantial difference in 
the class-of-worker distribution by sex. Self- 
emplcvment was the predominant class of work 
among males, while females were most often 
unpaid family workers. The difference in class 
of worker is also apparent by race. Three- 
fifths of whites were self-employed, a proportion 
that has remained essentially unchanged since 
1960. On the other hand, among Negro and 
other minority races, the proportion self- 
employed has declined as wage and salary em- 
ployment has increased. In 1973, three-fifths 
of the farm resident Negro and other races 
employed in agriculture were working for wages 
and salary; in 1960 about two-fifths were so 
classified. This decline of self-employment 
as a class of work is due primarily to the rapid 
decrease in farms operated by the minority 
races. 



The downward trend in the number of farm 
residents in agricultural employment has been 
offset in part by the stability in the number of 
agricultural workers who are nonfarm residents. 
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In both l%0 and h)73, about 1.4 million non* 
Utm people were employed in agriculture, During 
this same period, total agricultural employment 
fell from S.4 million to 3.7 mi.)Uon, Asa 
consequence, the proportion of persons working 
in agriculture but not living on a farm has 
increased. In I960, nonfarm residents rep- 
resented about one-fourth of total agricultural 
employment; In 1973, they were about 40 per- 
cent of the total (table Q). This increase has 
resulted primarily from the growing tendency 
among farm wage and salary workers, who- 
now comprise about two-thirds of not farm resi- 
dents in agriculture, to commute rather than 



live directly on the farm. A comparison of 
tables S and C shows that in 1973 about 70 
percent of all farm wageworkers lived off the 
farm. In contrast, both self-employed and 
unpaid workers in agriculture are moro likely 
to live on the farm. 



There were contrasting trends by race in 
the residence of persons employed in agriculture. 
White agricultural workers more often lived 
on farms; Negroes and persons of other minority 
races were more likely to live off farms. 



Table B. PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE AND NOI.AQRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
BY FARM-NONFARM RESIDENCE AND RACE: APRIL 1973 AND 1970 

(Numbers in thousands. Figures are April -centered ai nual averat,"s) 



iWsidence 
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Total 


White 


Negro and 
other raoes 


Poroent distribution 


Total 


White 


Negro and 
other races 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


Total employed 


























in agriculture 


3,729 


3,696 


3,404 


3,313 


325 


383 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




2/249 


2,333 


2,119 


2,158 


131 


175 


60.3 


63.1 


62.3 


65,1 


40.3 


45«8 


Nonfarm residents. • 


1,4B0 


1,363 


1,285 


1,155 


194 


207 


39.7 


36.9 


37.6 


34«9 


59*7 


54.2 


Total employed 
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81,487 


76,376 


72,719 


6d,163 


8,768 


8,213 


100,0 


100.0 


100«0 


100«0 


100.0 


100 «0 




2,121 


1,878 


1,999 


1,739 


123 


139 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


Nonfarm resident^. • 


79,366 


74.497 


70,720 


66,423 


8,646 


8,074 


97,4 


97.5 


97.3 


97.4 


98.6 


98.3 



Table C. NONFARM RESIDENTS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE, BY CLASS OF 

WORKER AND SEX: APRIL 1973 AND 1970 



(Numbers in thousands. Figures are April-centered annual averages) 

















Percent distribution 


Class of worker 


Both sexes 


Male 


Kemaie 


Both 


sexes 


Male 


Female 




1973 


1970 


19/: 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1&73 


1970 


1973 


1970 


Total agricul- 
tural workers. 


1,480 


1,363 


1,216 


1,143 


263 


220 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.iO 


100«0 


100.0 


100.0 


Self-employod 


462 


•J24 


420 


396 


42 


28 


31.3 


31.1 


34.6 


34.6 


10.0 


12.7* 


Wage and salary 


954 


872 


770 


719 


184 


153 


64.5 


»i4 0 


63.4 


62.9 


70.0 


69,5 


L'npaid family 


62 


66 


25 


27 


37 


39 


4.2 


4.H 


2.1 


2.4 


14.1 


17.7 
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Abour 90 percent of white farm r^stdents 
employed tn nonagrieuUural Industries tn 1^73 
worked (or wagt^s or salary Irrc^spectlve of 
their sex or region of residence (table 6), 
These proportions were even higher for Negro 
and other races. 



COMPARISON OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 
OP THE PARM AND NONPARM POPULATIONS 

Table D provides a comparison for l*)73 
of some key characteristics of the farm and 
nonfarm populations by race* More than one- 
sixth of the farm population lives within standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's) as these 
were defined for ihe 1970 census. Most of 
these metropolitan farm residents are accounted 
for by certain SMSA's that comprise large 
Individual counties^ in which there Is Important 
farming activity as well as a large urban center. 
One-fifth of the white farm population lives 
within SMSA's, but this is true of less than one- 
twelfth of the farm population of Negro and 
other races. 

There are some significant differences in 
age distribution between the farm and nonfarm 
populatiom. The percent of population under 
20 and from 35 to 44 years of age is about 
the same for the two groups. However, the 
percent of th? population in the younger adult 
years (20 to 34) is much lower for the farm 
population (15 percent compared with 22 percent). 
On the other hand, the percent in the age groups 
above 44 is mucii higher for the farm population 
than for th^e nonf^irm population. 

About 90 percent of farm families have both 
husband and wite pre sent » and only about 5 
percent have a female head, as compared with 
13 percent of nonfarm families. Families with 
female heads are more than twice as prevalent 
among families headed by persons of Negro and 
other races than among those with white family 
heads. Seve.iteen percent of the Negro or other 
race farm families have femah heads, as com- 
pared with about 4 percent of white farm familierf. 

Farm and nonfarm families io not differ 
significantly in average size. However, rel- 
atively large families (those with six or more 
persons) comprise a larger percent of farm 
families (13 percent) than of nonfarm families (11 
percent). ^s^ many as 36 percent of the farm 
families of Negro and other races have six or 
more persons, compared with 1^ percent of 
the comparable nonfarm famHies. 



The larger size of farm families is not 
the result of a larger number of chtldreni 
however, rhere is some evidence that the number 
of own children per family is smaller for the farm 
population than for the nonfarm population. The 
percent of farm families with members under 
18 year^; of age and 18 to 64 years of age is 
lower than for nonfarm familiesi but the per* 
cent haviing nu«mbers 65 years of age and over 
is much higher. 

I'he fertility of farm women is higher than 
that of nonfarm women. The differential in 
favor of higher farm fertility is greatest among 
the younger woiTien, those aged 25 to 34 In 1973. 
Farm women ever married in this group have 
had a total of 2,632 births pe.* 1,000 women, 
while the nonfairm women In the same age group 
have averaged 2,103 births per 1,000. Among 
older farm women, aged 35 to 44, the average 
of 3,418 children ever born Is not significantly 
higher than the average of 3,157 per 1,000 
for nonfarm women.' 

Data on birtn expectations are available for 
a group of married women aged 14 to 39 In 
1973. The farm women In this group expected 
to have 3,024 births per 1,000 women, or about 
15 p^Tcent more than the corresponding group 
of no ifarm women. This group of farm women 
had already had 2,575 births per 1,000, compared 
with :2,012 for the nonfarm women. 



T ie contrast between farm and nonfarm pop- 
ulation is especially striking with regard to 
income. The median family income of the farm 
population was $10,045 In 1973, compared with 
$12,151 for nonfarm families. About 15 percent 
of farm families had incomes of less than $4,000, 
compared with 10 percent of nonfarm families. 
However, the rise since 1970 in median family 
income (measured in 1973 dollars) has been much 
mon- rapid among farm families, amounting to 
abou: 30 percent, compared to an increase of 
abou: 6 percen: for nonfarm families in ;he same 
pericd. In 1970 the median income ">f f^rm 
families was a'^out S3,700 less than that oi no.i- 
farm families; by 1973 the differential had been 
r-'^r^uc^d to about 52,100. 



^Kor the comparable* group of ever married farm 
women Df all races aged 35 to 44 in 1970, the 
a\erag«? number of children ever born was 3,671, 
which IS not significantly higher than the 1973 
fiRure As mentioned earlier, the average was 
3,fj74 fc ' white farm women and C,708 for farm 
women ^f Negro and other races. Separate data 
for the 1 at tor croup are n<jt available for 1973. 
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Tnbtf 0 SELECTtIO CHARACTERISTICS OP THE FARM AND NONFARM POPULATIONS. BY RACE: iVt 
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The farm^nonfarm income contrast Is par- 
ticularly sharp among Negro and other racesi 
whose median farm family income was only 
$4,570, compared with $7,678 for comparable 
nonfarm families, I'he median income of farm 
families with heads of Negro or other races 
was also in sharp contrast with that of white 
farm families ($10,377), being about half as 
great. 

The percent of farm families below the low- 
Income level is approximately one-third higher 
than for nonfarm families. The proportion of 
farm families of Negro and other races below 
the low-Income level Is about four times higher 
than that of white farm families. 

RELATED REPOTS 

(-omparablo figures for l^'?2 appear In I' arm 
Populatio n, Sorii^s (.\*nsus-l' KS (P-27), No. 44, 
and earUer reports were published annually 
beginning in 

Beginning with 1^72, the data are not strictly 
comparable with data for earlier years because 
of adjustments in sample design and survey 
procedures occasioned by 1^70 census data. 
However, the effect on comparability with prior 
dara is not considered sufficient to warrant 
revisions of earlier statistics. Application of 
1^72 procedures to data for March 1*^70 lowered 
the farm population 14 years old and over by 
about 7.S,000. 

Although not fully comparable with ('PS, farm 
population figures for 1^70 for the Ignited States, 
States, and counties appear in chapter c: of 1^70 
(■ensus of Population , Volume I, C'.haracteristics 
of the Population ; characteristics of the farm 
population by States are presented in chapter P. 

DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Population coverage. With the exception 
cf the total population shown in table A, all 
figures in this report relate to the civilian 
noninstitutional population. The total pcpula- 
tion shown in table D (':n5,4.Sl,onO) differs from 
the estimated April 1, 1973 total civilian pop- 
ulatior (207,65^,000) chiefly in excluding the 
institutional population, but also because the 
five*quarter average centeied on April 1973 
was slightly lower than the estimated non- 
institutional total for that month. For the 
Current i^opulatim Survey, both thf* Institutional 
and military components of the populauon are 
regarded as entirely nonfarm. 
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Farm population. In the Current Population 
Survey, as in the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of 
Population, the farm population consists of all 
persons living In rural territory on places of 
10 or more acres If as much as $50 worth 
of agricultural products were sold from the 
place In the reporting year (for the CPS, the 
preceding 12 months). It also Includes those 
living on places of under 10 acres if as much 
as $250 worth of agricultural products were 
sold from the place In the reporting year. 
Personp la institutions, summer camps, motels, 
and tourist camps, and those living on rented 
places whore no land is used for farming, are 
classified as nonfarm. 

Since April I960 farm residence has been 
determined In the Current Population Survey 
by the responses to two questions. Owners 
are asked, "Does this place have 10 or more 
acres?** and renters are asked. *Does the place 
you rent have 10 or more acres?" if the response 
is **Yes,** the respondent is asked, "During the 
past 12 months, did sales of crops, livestock, 
and other farm products from this place amount 
to $50 or more?" If the acreage response Is 
"No, ** the Inquiry relates to sales of $250 or 
more. 

Farms located within the boundaries of urban 
territory, comprising a small minority of all 
farms, are no': treated as farms for population 
census purposes, and their population is not 
included In the farm population. Urban ter- 
ritory includes all places with a population 
of 2,500 or more and the densely settled ur- 
banized fringe areas around cities of 50,000 
or more. Beginning with the 1972 estimate, 
the estimated farm population Is limited to the 
ruial territory as determined in the 1970 Census 
of Population. In the Current Population Surveys 
of 1963 through 1971, the urban- rural boundaries 
used were those of the 1960 Census of Pop- 
ulation and did not take into account the annex- 
ations and other substantial expansions of urban 
territory that were incorporated into the 1970 
c Census of Population. The net effect was to 
classify an unknown number of persons as rural 
farm in the Current Population Surveys of 1970 
and 1971 who were treated as urban (and h?nce 
nonfarm) in tfie 1^70 census as well as in the 
Current Population Surveys beginning in 1972, 

Under CPS procedures a place is classified 
by farm or nonfarm residence at the time the 
household enters the sample. i'rior to April 
1%3, this initial classification was retained in 
most cases, without re-examination, for the entire 
16-month period in which a household remains 
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In the sample. (A household is in the panel 
for 4 months, drops out for 8. months, and then 
Is reinstated for 4 months.) In view of the 
continued decline in the farm population, it is 
likely that some places which qualified as farms 
on entrance no lunger met the criteria toward 
the end of the 16-month period. Since April 
1963 the questions concerning farm residence 
have been re-asked of all households as they 
are reinstated in the sample a year after their 
first interview. The precise effect of the pro- 
cedure has not been measured. It is not thought 
to be great, but the direction of change is 
almost certainly toward a lowering of the 1963 
and following farm population estimates in com- 
parison with what the former procedure would 
have yielded. 

In the Current Population Survey, unmarried 
persons attending college away from home are 
enumerated as residents of their parents' homes, 
whereas In the Census of Population such persons 
are enumerated as residents of the communities 
in which they live while attending college. The 
effect of this difference is to classify a larger 
number of college-age persons as farm residents 
in the Current Population Survey than would 
be so classified under decennial census usage. 

Nonfarm population . The nonfarm population 
comprises all persons living in urban areas and 
^ all rural persons not on farms. 

April-centered annual averages . Ap r i 1-cen- 
te reo'Tnnuar'avera^e^^ for 
the years 1^70 through 1973 were computed by 
using data for the ^ive quarters centered on the 
April date for which the estimate was being pre- 
pared.* One reason for the choice of April as the 
date of the annual population survey is that this is 
the decennial census month. April-centered 
annual averages for persons under 14 years by 
r-ice and sex, and for persons 14 years old and 
over, by race, .>^ex, age, labor force characteris- 
tics, and region were computed for 1973 by using 
data for the specified characteristics for the five 
quarters centered on April 1^73. 

Metropoliran'-nonmotropolitan residence . The 
population residing in standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas (^^ISA*s) constitutes the metro- 
politan population. I*he metropolitan population 
in this report is based on SMSA's as defined in the 



*For cxairplc, for April 1973. quarterly esti- 
matos for ♦he months of October 1972, and Jan- 
uary, Apr*!, .July, amJ October 1973, were used 
wl + 'i a vtelRh* of. .onc-oluht h each ulvon to the two 
Octobe!' estimates and a vv<»iKht of one-fourth to 
the €»stimares for each of the other 3 months. 



1070 census and does not Include any subsequent 
additions or changes. I-or the 1970 census, except 
in New !• ngland, an SMSA is a county or group of 
conti^Tuous counties which contains at least one 
city of SO,onO inhabitants or more, or •*cwin cities* 
with a combined population of ai: least 50,000. In 
addition to the county, or counties, containing such 
a city or cities, contiguous counties are included 
In an SMSA if, according to certain criteria, they 
are essentially metropolitan in character and are 
socially and economically integrated with the 
central city. In New England, SMSA's consist of 
towns and cities, rather than counties. 

Geographic regions ^ The major regions of the 
United States for which data are presented rep- 
resent groups of States, as follows: 

North and West : Northeast, North Central, 
and West regions combined. 

Northeast ; Connecticut, Maine, Massa* 
chusctts. New Hampshire, Nt.w Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 

North Central ; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

West : Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Ago. The ^ge classification is based on the 
age of 'the person at his last birthday. 

Race. The population is divided into three 
groups on the basis of race: white, Negro, and 
"other races." I hc last category includes Indians. 
Japanese, (Chinese, and any other race except white 
and Negro. In this report, other races" are 
shown In combination with the Negro population, 

I'amily . The term "family," as used m this 
report, refers to a group of two or more persons 
related by blood, marriage, oradoptionand resid- 
ing together; ail such persons are considered as 
members of the same family. Thus, if the son of 
the head of the household and the son's wife are 
in the household, they are treated as part of the 
head's family. On the other hand, a lodger and his 
wife not related to the head of the household or an 
unrelated servant and his wife are considered as 
additional families, and not a part of the house- 
hold head's family. 
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The mean size of family l« derived bydivldlng 
the number of persons {n famUles by the total 
number of families, In the classlflcatlonof fami- 
lies by number of family members, the head of 
the family and all other persons in the family are 
Included, The number of family members le the 
same as size of family. 

Head of family* One person In each family was 
designated as the head. The head of a family is 
usually the person regarded as the head by mem- 
bers of the family. Women are not classified as 
heads if their husbands are resident members of 
the family at the time of the survey. Married 
couples related to the head of a family are included 
in the head^s family and are not classified as 
separate families. 

Type of fan 'ily. The classification of families 
by type is basJa on the sex and marital status of 
head. Familic s with a head and wife present are 
termed *husband~wlfe* families. Families in 
which the spouse of the head Is not present are 
families with "other male head" or "female head** 
depending on the sex of the head. 

Own children. "Own* children in a family are 
single (never married) sons and daughters, in- 
cluding stepchildren and adopted children, of the 
family head. The mean number of own children 
is derived by dividing the number of children of 
a specified age in families by the total number of 
families. 

Marital status . Data refer to present marital 
status, the primary categories of marital status 
are single (never married) and ever married. 
The following subcategories of ever married may 
be distinguished: (1) married, spouse present; 

(2) married, spouse absent (excluding separated); 

(3) separated; (4) widowed; or (5) divorced. 

Lifetime birth expectations . Lifetime births 
expected are determined by adding any additional 
births a woman expects to the children she has 
already borne, if any. Questions regarding 
expected . additional births were asked in June 
1Q73 of women 14 to 39 years old who were 
currently married (spouse present or spouse 
absent excluding separated). 

Births to date . In table D, in the data on birth 
expectations uf wives, the number of "births to 
date* has the same meaning as the number of 
children ever born. 

Children ever born. The term "children ever 
born* refers to the total number of live births 
reported by ever married women. Included in the 
number are children born to the woman before her 
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present marriage^ children m longer Hvtng» and 
children away from home» as well as children 
born to the woman who were stlU living In the 
home. 

Labor force and employment status. The 
definitions of labor force ana employment status 
in this report relate to the population 14 years old 
and over. 

Employed. Employed perrons comprise 
(1) all civilians who, during the specified week, 
did any work at all as paid em/ioyees or In their 
own business or profession, r on their own farm, 
or who worked IShours or more as unpaid workers 
on a farm or in a buslnesf operated by a member 
of the family, and (2) all those who were not 
working but who had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporarily absent because of illness, 
bad weather, vacation, or labor-management 
dispute, or because they were taking time off for 
personal reasons, whether or not they were paid 
by their employers for time off, and whether or 
not they were seeking other jobs. Excluded from 
the employed group are persons whose only 
activity consisted of work around the house (such 
as own home housework,.painting or repairing own 
home, etc.) or volunteer work for religious, 
charitable, and similar organizations. 

Unemployed . Unemployed persons are those 
civilians who, during the survey week, had no 
employment but were available for work and (1) had 
engaged in any specific jobseeking activity within 
the past 4 weeks , such as registering at a public or 
private employment office, meeting with prospec- 
tive employers, checkingwith friends or relatives, 
placing or answering advertisements, writing 
letters of application, or being on a union or 
professional register; (2) were waiting tc be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off; 
or (3) were waiting to report to a new wage or 
salary job within 30 days. 

Labor force > Persons are classified as in 
the labor force ii they were employed as civilians, 
unemployed, or in the Armed Forces during the 
survey week. The "civilian labor force* is 
comprised of all civilians classified as employed 
or unemployed. 

Not in the labor force . Allcivilians who are 
n'^t classified as employed or unemployed are 
defined as "not in the labor force.* This group who 
are neither employed nor seeking work includes 
persons engaged only in own home housework, 
attending school, or unable to work because of 
long-term physical or mental illness; persons who 
are retired or too old to work; seasonal workers 
for whom the survey week fell in an off season; 
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«nd the voiunwrtly tdks IVr«ona doing only 
unpaid family work (lees than IS houra) arc also 
claasificd afi not in the tabor force, 

Agriculture ^ The industry category "agrlcuU 
ture" is somewhat more inclusive than the total of 
the two major occupation groups, "farmers and 
farm managers* and Varm laborers and fore- 
men.* It also Includes (I) persons employed on 
farms In occupations such as truck driver, 
mechanici and bookkeeper, and (2) persons en- 
gaged in activities other than strictly farm 
operation such as cotton ginning, contract farm 
services, veterinary and breeding services, 
hatcheries, experimental stations, greenhouses, 
landscape gardening, tree service, trapping, hunt- 
ing preserves, and kennels. 

Nonai^rlcultural industries ^ This category In- 
eludes aii Industries not specifically classed under 
agriculture* 

Multiple jobs * Persons with two or more jobs 
during the survey week were classified as em- 
ployed In the Industry in which they worked the 
greatest number of hours during the week. 
Consequently, some of the persons shown In this 
report as engaged In nonagrlcultural activities 
also engaged in agriculture and vice versa. 

Class of worker 

Self-employed workers . Persons who work- 
ed for profit or fees In their own business, pro- 
fession, or trade, or who operated a farm either 
as an owner or tenant. 

Wage and salary workers . Persons who 
worked tor any governmental unit or private em- 
ployer for wages, salary, commission, tips, pay 
"in kind,* or at piece rates. 

Unpaid family workers . Persons who work- 
ed without pay on a farm or in a buslne5,8 operated 
by a person to whom they are related by blood or 
marriage. 

Income . Total money Income is the algebraic 
sum of the amounts received In the preceding 
calendar year from each of the following sources: 
(1) Money wages or salary; (2) net Income from 
nonfarm self-employment; (3) net ncome from 
tarm self-employment; (4) Social Security or 
railroad retirement; (5) dividends, Interest (on 
savings or bonds), Income from estates or trusts, 
or net rental income; (6) public assistance or 
welfare payments; (7) unemployment and work- 
men's compensation, government employee pen- 
sions, or veterans* payments; (8) private pensions, 



annuttiea» alimony, regular comrtbuttons from 
persons not living in this hou6ehold» and other 
periodic Income* 

Kecelpts from the following 6( irces are not 
Included as Income: (I) Money rec Ivod from the 
sale of property, such as stocks, y >nd8, a houset 
or a car (unless the person was engaged In the 
business of selling such property, in which case 
the net proceeds would be counted as income from 
self-employment)} (2) withdrawals of bank de- 
posits; (3) money borrowed} (4) tax refunds} 
(5) gifts; and (6) lump-sum Inheritances or insur- 
ance payments, 

Family income . The total income of a family 
is the algebraic sum of the amounts received by 
all Income recipients in the family. 

In the Income distribution for families, the 
lowest income group (less than $4,000) includes 
those families who were classified as having no 
Income in the Income year and those reporting a 
loss In net Income from farm and nonfarm self- 
employment or in rental income. Many of these 
were living on Income ••in kind,* savings, or gifts; 
or were newly constituted families or families 
in which the sole breadwinner had recently died or 
had left the household. However, many of the fam- 
ilies who reported no Income probably had sonie 
money Income which was not recorded in the 
survey. 

It should be noted that althCiigh the Income 
statistics refer to receipts during the preceding 
year, the composition of families: refers to the 
time of the survey. The Income of the family 
does not include amounts received by persons who 
were members of the family during all or part of 
the Income year if these persons no longer re- 
sided with the family at the time of enumeration. 
On the other hand, family Income Includes amounts 
reported by related persons who did not reside 
with the family during the Income year but who 
were members of the family at the time of 
enumeration. 

The median income is the amount which divides 
the distribution Into two equal groups, one having 
Incomes above the median, and the other having 
Incomes below the median. The medians for 
families are based on all families. 

Low-income (poverty) definition . Famlllesand 
unrelated individuals are classified as being cbove 
or below the low-income level using the poverty 
index adopted by a Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee in 1969, This Index is based on the De- 
partment of Agriculture's 1961 Economy Food Plan 



And vc^fk'cta thu difToix^m conBUinptton iv(|utir^« 
mcntd of fdmlli^g based cm their Mzv and com** 
posittoiii seK ^nd age of the (amtty head> and 
farm-nonfarm vesldehce, In order to keep the 
poverty index congtam over tlmei the thre«hold« 
Ave updated annuall) baeed on ehant^en tn the 
(Consumer Price Index. The low*. Income threshold 
for a nonfarm family uf four wuh $4ift40 in 
$4,27S tn l«72i and $2t^>73 in 1^5^, i:orrej^pondlns 
low* Income threjaholdii for a farm family of four 
were $3,871 in 1^73. In 1^72, and !S2,53*i in 

In analyzing data on the low- income population, 
the following limitations should be noted. I'he 
low- Income concept has been developw»d tn order 
iO identify, in dollar terms, a minimum level of 
income adequacy for families* of different types 
in keeping with American consumption patterns. 
Based on an analysts of the percent of income 
devoted to food c^xpi^ndltures, an estimate was 
developed of the minimum cojst at which an 
American family, making a^'erage cholct;8, can 
be provided' with a diet meeting reconmiended 
nutritional goals. Consequently, it is an overall 
statistical yardstick which reflects the dlffer;>nt 
Consumption lequlremontt:; of families of different 
size, taking Into account family composition and 
farm-nonfarm residence, Insofar a. individual 
circumstances or consumption patterns differ, 
the dollar value of the low- income threshold for a 
given rumily si7>e may not represent the money 
Income required by an Individual fanUly ti^ 
maintain a level of economic well-beingequivalunt 
to other families with similar incomes. 

Kounding. t'he individual figure's in this report 
are rounded to the nearest thousand. With few 
exceptions, the individual figures In this report 
have not been adjusted to group totals, which are 
independently rounded. PercvMitagt s i.re roundv^d 
to the nea^^est tenth of a percent; ihtrefore, the 
percentage?^ in a disirlbutiuh do not always add to 
exactly 100.0 percent. The totals, however, are 
always shown as 100.0. Percentages are based on 
the rounded absolute numl)ers. 

SOURCE AND RELIABILITY 
OF THE ESTIMATES 

SauitiLJji-Siaifl. The stlmates In this report 
are based on data obtained from the (Current 
Population Survey ((.U\S) of the Bureau of the 
C'ensus. The figures in tables A, andC, 
tables l-f\ and part of table !> are t)ased on 
AprlUcenrered annual averag»»s, See "Hef- 
Initions and I xplanations.") ruhleDalsoeontains 
(1) data from the March 1973 cM\S on household 



and ftmtlv eharaetart^tiet of firm and nonf&rm 
famtlied« (2) data on income and low-inc^mo 
status for the y«?ar 1973 obtained from th^ March 
1074 Ci% and (3) data on fertility and birth 
expectations obtained from the June 1973 crs« 

I he preaeni Current Population Survey eample 
in spread over 461 arca^ comprising 423 
counties and independent cltles» with coverage 
in each of the 50 States and the District of 
c^olumbtat Approximately 47|000 occupied housing 
units are eligible for interview each month* 
Of ;;hl8 number 2|000 occupied units» on the 
averagei are /isited but interviews are not 
obtained because the occupants are not found at 
home after rept^'ated calls or are unavailable 
for some other reason. In addition to the 47»000 
eligible occupied unttSi there are also about 
)^iOUO sample units in an average month which 
are visited but are found to be vacant or other- 
wise not to be interviewed. 



In 1970| the sample was spread over 449 areas 
comprising B63 counties and independent citiesi 
with coverage in each of the 50 States and the 
District of tJolun^.bia. Approximately 47,000 
occupied households were eligible for interview 
each month, 

The data collected in I960 in the (IPS were 
based on a sample spread over 333 areas com- 
prising 63R counties and independent cities, with 
coverage in the then 48 States and the District of 
clolumbia. Approximately 35,000 occupied house- 
holds were eligible for Interview each month. 

I'he estimation procedure used in the CPS 
involves the inflation of the weighted sample 
results to independent estimates of the civilian 
nonlnstitutional population of the United States 
by age, race, and sex. The Independent estimates 
for 1973 and 1974 were based on statistics from 
the 1970 ('ensus of Population; statistics on 
births, deathn, Inunlgratlon, and emigration; and 
statistics on the strength of the Armed Forces, 
The independent estimates for yearsprlor to 1972 
were bas^d on statistics from the I960 CeniU^ 
of Population. 



K eliabi lity of the estimates. Since the esti* 
!nau?s a riT^nased on a^sample , they may differ 
sot»iowhat from figures obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same schedi»les, 
instructions, and enumerators. As in any survey 
work, the results are subject . to errors of 
re^n'Onse a^^f^ of reporting as well as Ixilng 
subjeci to sam^amg \arlabllity. 
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The standard error in prtnurily a measure of 
Mmpltng vartabtllty, that tg» of the vartattons 
th^t occur by chance because a aample rather 
titan the whole ot the population is surveyed. As 
calculated for this report* the standard error 
also partially measures the effect of response 
and enumeration errors but does not measure 
any systematic biases in the data* The chances 
are about 68 out of 100 that an estimate from 
the sample would differ from a complete census 
figure by les« than the standard error. The 
chances are about ^5 out of 100 that the difference 
would he less than twice the standard error. 



All statements of comparison appearing in the 
text are significant at a 1,6 standard error level 
or better. Most are significant at a level of more 
than 2,0 standard errors, ThuSi for most 
differences cited in the text, the estimated 
difference is greater than twice the standard 
error of the difference. Statements of comparison 
qualified in some way (e.g., by use of the phrase 
**8ome evidence") have a level of significance 
between 1.^^ and 2.0 standard errors, 

rhe figures pivsented In tables 1- and F are 
approximations to the standard errors of various 
estimates shown in this report. In order to 
derive standard errors that would be applicable 
to a wide variety of Items and could be prepared 
at a moderate cost, a number of approximations 
were required. As a results the tables of standard 
errors provide un indication of the order of 



Table E. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS 
OF PERSONS; APRiL CFNTERED ANNUAL AVERAGES 



(t>8 chuniOH «>iit i)i 100) 





standard 


error t)f t.*Ntlmnte 




Farm 


Total or nonfam 


25,()on 


5 


,000 


4,1(10 




7 


, 200 


fi , 900 




10 


,200 


8,300 


2r>{),{)()0 


1(5 


,200 


13,100 


.Vio.nod , 


23 


,000 


18,500 




:m 


,000 


2», 100 


2, ri(M),{KHl ,,,,,,,, 


r>8 


000 


41 ,000 


r>,(U)Oj(i(H^ 




000 


57,400 


10, <)()»), (M)0 


IM 


Ot)0 


79,500 




211 


000 


95,300 


23,000.000 






117,400 








144,600 


loo, (KIO.iHiO 






1 23 , 000 



-• lU'|>«*«'N«Mlts /••f". 



N'.itc; I-'iif fst tniat<.-(i niimbt-rs of porsons for ono 
Bi'inth's (l.itu, multiply iht- iibov*' Ktundiird t-rt'ors 
by \.\, 



magnitude of the standard errors rather than 
thti pt^ciBQ standard error for any specific item. 



Vhc* rellAbtlity of an estimated percentage, 
computed by using sampledata for both numerator 
and denominator, depends upon both the size of 
the percentage and tht^ size of the total upon 
which the percentage is based. Estimated per- 
centages are relatively more reliable than the 
correjponding estimates of the numerators of the 
percentages particu'ady if the percentages arc 
SO percent or more. Tables C through J contain 
the standard errors of estimated percentages. 



TaU* F. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS 
OF FAMILIES: MARCH 1973 AND 1974 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Size of 
estimato 


Standard error of ostimuto 


Household and 
family 
charactcristica 


Incomo or low- 
^ income 
characteriatica 


Farm 


Konf arm 


Farm 


Nonfarm 




7,800 


5,200 


6,400 


4,400 




9,300 


6,400 


7,900 


5,400 




12,000 


8,200 


10,000 


6,900 




18,000 


12,000 


15,000 


10,000 




28,000 


18,000 


23,000 


16,000 


500»0Q0*.,,,. 


38,000 


26,000 


32,000 


22,000 


1,000,000..., 


53,000 


36,000 


45,000 


31,000 


2,500,000.... 


83,000 


57,000 


70,000 


48,000 


5,000,000... . 


115,000 


79,000 


96,000 


66,000 


10,000,000.. . 


156,000 


107,000 


130,000 


89,000 


25,000,000... 




147,000 




123,000 


50,000,000. 




139,000 




117,000 



- Kopreaunta zvto* 



liable h' shows standard errors of estimated 
numbers of persons for AprlNcentered annual 
averages for farm and total or nonfarm pop- 
ulation. Table F shows standard errors of 
estimated numbers of families for March IV '3 
and 1974 data for farm and nonfarm population. 
Tables G and H contain the standard errors of 
estimated percentages for April-centered annual 
averages for farm and total or nonfarm pop- 
ulation, respectively. Tables 1 and J contain 
the standard errors of estimated percentages of 
farm and nonfarm families for household and 
family characteristics and income and low-income 
characteristics which appear in table IX Table 
K contains standard errors for the fertility 
statistics in table I )- -children ever born and 
lifetime birrhs expected. Table M gives the 
standard errors for the median family income 
figures shown in table D, 
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Tibitt Q. STANDARD ERRORS OP ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OP PERSONS: PARM POPULATION- 
APRIL CENTERED ANNUAL AVERAGES 

HH «tianci'(« vuil of lOO- 





aft 


50 


100 




500 


1 ,000 


U,5U0 


5,000 


10,W)0 


15,000 








1,0 


o.u 






0,2 


0.11 


0,10 


O.OH 










O.H 


o.rt 


O.l 


0,3 


o,:> 


O.M 


0.12 




1.) 




2,:< 


1.1 


l.O 


0.7 


0. 1 


0,3 


o,a 


0«3 




0.1 




:i,o 


:^,o 




1,0 


u.a 


0,4 


0.3 


0,3 


2^ or 7i\ 


H«8 


«»,:> 


•I.I 




2.0 


l.'l 


0,9 


0,G 


0.4 


0.4 


♦)0 •••••• ••••• 




7. 'J 






2. a 


H5 


1,0 


0.7 


0,5 


0,4 



Noto: Vov I'ht imaci'ii pc' vvuiit.i^i's; oi' persons lor oiu» mouih*s data, multiply tho above fitanc^ard errors 
bv 1,4, 



Table H. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS: TOTAL OR NONFARM 
POPULATION-APRIL CENTERED ANNUAL AVERAGES 

clutncos out of 100) 



3aso of ostlmatiui percentage thousands) 



percenta^u* 


t>0 


100 




500 


1 .000 


2.500 


5,000 


10.000 


25.000 


50.000 


100.000 


1 or 






0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0,12 


0,08 


0.05 


0.04 


0.03 


2 or W 


l.«i 


i. . w 


U.7 


0.5 


U.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0,11 


0.07 


0.05 


0.04 




2.6 


l.H 


la 


0.8 




0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0,1 . 


0.08 


O.OH 




J. 5 


2.3 


KB 


1.1 


0.8 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


0,2 


0.1 


0.07 




5.1 


3.«5 


2.3 


i.r> 


1.1 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 




5.9 


4.1 


2.*^ 




1.3 


0,8 


0,6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 



Nott*: For estlmatod prrcentakios of porsons for ono month's diita. multiply the above Ktandard errors 
by 1.4. 



Table I. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIVATED PERCENTAGES OF FARM FAMILIES: MARCH 1973 AND 1974 

(HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS) 









Uasf c>i i«miniatiHl pt-n entaue ( t h<uisand.s J 






i'.st iniM t imI 






















percent ai:i» 




ton 


2r>o 




1 ,000 


2,5«)»» 


5, ono 


10,000 


25,000 


fiOjOOO 


1 «^r W 




l.»5 


1 


0.7 






0.2 


0,2 


0,10 


() .07 


or *>8 




2.2 


1. I 


1 .0 




0. t 




0.2 


0.1 : 


0 . in 


5 .ir 




;j . :» 


2 2 




1 . 1 


0.7 


0.5 


0,3 


0.2 


(1,2 


10 MO 


f)«8 


1.8 


:< .o 


2.1 




1 .0 


0.7 


o,ri 


o.:i 


n,2 


15 «ir 8."» 


8.1 


7 




2 . 


1.8 


1.1 


0.8 


o.<; 


0. } 


(1,3 




\K\ 


»>. » 


1.1 


2.M 


2. J) 




o.i> 


0,(5 


o.l 


(),:i 


H5 cir 7.'» . . . . . 


»>.8 




1. 1 




2,2 


1 .4 


I .0 


o. 7 


O.J 


o.:i 


l\7\ nj* . . . . . 


lU.8 


*^.') 


U8 




2.4 


l.:» 


1.1 


0.8 


o,:» 


o.:< 




11. :i 


8.0 


:». *! 




2.r» 


KO 


Kl 


0,8 


0,5 


n. t 



Not»>: Kor st.uuiird iTrcns •>! p^n »^nt au»«s "t taiTiiM«>s in a pat'ti<*ulai im timi' «»r - i nc-.»nK> cMti'ttory, 
mult I pi V tht* MhtiVi^ stantlai'rj .mmmts »»v ()..s|. 
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TabteJ. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF NONFARM FAMILIES: MARCH 1973 AND 1974 

(HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS) 



(88 chnncort out of 100) 



Kst 1 ma tod 
percent aj^e 






Wiiav ot* ostimatod percontaue 


(thousands) 






3U 




250 


500 


1,000 


2,500 


5,000 


10,000 




dU ,UUU 


1 or 99 


l,fi 


1.2 


0.7 


0,5 


0,4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.12 


0,07 


0,05 




2.3 


1.6 


1.0 


• 0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0,2 


0.20 


O.IO 


0,07 




3.6 


2.5 


1.6 


l.l 


0.8 


0.5 


0,4 


0.30 


0,2 


0,11 


U) or 90 




3,5 


2.2 


1.6 


1.1 


0.7 


0,5 


0.30 


0.2 


0.2 




5.9 


4.1 


2.6 


1.9 


1.3 


0.8 


0,6 


0.40 


0.3 


0.2 


20 or 80 


B.B 


4.6 


2.9 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0,50 


0.3 


0.2 


23 or 75 


7.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.2 


1.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0,50 


0.3 


0.2 




7.8 


5.5 


3.5 


2.5 


1.7 


1.1 


0.8 


0,60 


0.3 


0.2 


r^o 


8.2 


5.8 


3.7 


2.6 


1.8 


1.2 


0.8 


0,60 


0.4 


0,3 



Notoi For standiird errors of percentages of families in a particular income or low-income category, 
multiply thv nbtwo standard errors by 0,84, 



Table K. STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATED FERTILITY RATES: JUNE 1973 



(68 chances out of 100) 



Number of 






Children ever born per 1,000 


women 






women 


500 
















1,000 


1,500 


2,000 


2, 500 


3 , 000 


3 , 500 


4,000 




51 


93 


129 


164 


198 


234 


274 


315 




36 


66 


92 


116 


140 


166 


194 


222 




30 


54 


74 


95 


114 


135 


158 


181 


1,000,000 


26 


47 


65 


82 


99 


117 


137 


158 


2,000,000 


18 


33 


45 


58 


70 


83 


97 


112 


5,000,000 


11 


20 


29 


37 


44 


52 


61 


70 


10,000,000 


9 


15 


20 


26 


31 


38 


44 


50 


15,000,000 


7 


12 


16 


21 


26 


29 


35 


41 


20,000,000 


fi 


11 


15 


19 


23 


27 


31 


35 


25,000,000 


5 


9 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


32 



Table L. NUMBER OF EVER MARRIED WOMEN AND NUMBER OP CURRENTLY MARRIED WOMEN REPORTING 
BIRTH EXPECTATIONS, BY AGE, RACE, AND FARM-NONFARM RESIDENCE: JUNE 1973 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Women by age 


Total 


White 


Nour<i an<l <jthpr racos 


Total 


Farm 


Nf)nf arm 


T(>tal 


Farm 


Nonf arm 


T<ital 


Farm 


Nonf arm 


WONtKN tXtR ^L\^^RIEI) 






















Total, 15 to %*\ years <»1<K, 


30,1567 


1,037 


29,630 


27,009 


983 


26 


,024 


3,658 


54 


3,606 




6 , 862 


168 


6,694 


ft, 095 


156 




939 


767 


12 


755 




12,837 


359 


12,478 


11,336 


343 


10 


991 


1, 501 


16 


1 ,487 




10,968 


510 


10,458 


9,578 


484 


9 


094 


1,390 


26 


1 ,364 


WOMKN CURRENTLY MARRIED 






















11 tn 39 ytMi-s old, repf>rtlnK 






















birth (»xport ;it inns 


18,658 


630 


18,02(i 


16,916 


604 


16, 


311 


1 ,742 


26 


1,717 
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Table M. STANDARD ERRORS OF 1970-1973 MEDIAN FAMILY INCOMES (1973 DOLLARS) 

(68 chances otit of 100) 





Total 


White 


Negro and other 


races 


Year 






















Total 


Farm 


Sonfarm 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 






^141 


.f40 


$40 




$41 


$109 


$277 


$110 




38 


149 


38 


38 


147 


41 


104 


389 


104 


1972 


40 


189 


iO 


41 


185 


43 


105 


408 


105 




42 


207 


44 


45 


195 


44 


100 


328 


101 



• Note when using small estimates , I'ercentage 
distributions are shown In this report only when 
the base of the percentage is 75,000 or greater. 
Because of the large standard errors involved, 
there is little chance that percentages would 
reveal useful Information when computed on 
a smaller base, Itstimated totals are shown, 
however, even though the relative standard errors 
of these totals are larger than those for the 
corresponding percentages. These smaller esti- 
mates are provided primarily to permit such 
combinations of the catf:gories as serve each 
user's needs. 



Illustration of the use of tables of standard 
errors. Table 2 of this report shows that in 
1973 there were 4,912,000 males on rural fan.i^-w 
Table H shows that the standard error of an 
April-centered annual estimate of this size u 
approximately 91,000. The chances are 68 out of 
100 that the estimate would have been a figure 
differing from a complete census figure by less 
than 91,000, The chances are 95 out of 100 
that tl ;? estimate would have been a figure 
differing from a complete census figure by less 
than 182,000, i,e,, this 95 percent confidence 
interval would be from 4,730,000 to 5,094,000. 

Of the?- 4,^12,000 males, 337,000 or 7,2 per- 
cent, were Negro and other races. Table G shows 
the standard error of 7.2 percent on a base of 
4,912,000 to be approximately 0,4 percentage 
points. The chances are 68 out of 100 that the 
estimated 7,2 percent would be within 0,4 per- 
centage points of a complete census figure, and 
the chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimate 
would be within 0,8 percentage points of a com- 
plete census figure, i.e„ this 95 percent con- 
fidence interval would be from 6.4 to 8,0 percent. 



for the difference between separate and un- 
correlated characteristics In the same area. 
If, however, there is a high positive correlation 
between the two characteristics, the formula 
will overestimate ihe true standard error. The 
standard error oi a year-to-year difference 
in the total farm population is only about 150,000, 
due to the high positive correlation between 
total farm population estimates for successive 
years. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard 
error of a difference . Table 2 of this report 
shows that in 1973 there were 4,560,000 females 
on rural farms. Thus, the apparent difference 
between the females on rural farms and males 
on rural farms is 352,000. The standard error 
of 4,912,000 males on rural *arms in 1973 is 
91,000 as shown above. Tablv F shows that the 
standard error of an April-centered annual esti- 
mate of 4,560,000 is approximately 86,000. The 
standard error of the estimat ed difference of 

352,000 is about 125,000 -V^,000^ + 86,000*. 
This means the chances are 68 out of 100 that the 
estimated difference based on the samples would 
differ from the difference derived using complete 
census figures by less than 125,000. The 68 
percent confiderce Interval around the 352,000 
difference is from 227,000 to 477,000, i.e., 
352,000 + 125,U-K A conclusion that the average 
estimate of tr. - difference derived from all 
possible samples Mes within a range computed in 
this way would correct for roughly 68 
percent of all possible samples. The 95 percent 
confidence interval is 102,000 to 602,000, and thus 
we can conclude with 95 percent confidence that 
the number of males on rural farms in 1973 
is actually greater than the number of females 
on rural farms In 1973. 



Differences . For a difference between vxo 
sample estimates, the standard error is approx- 
imately equal to the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered separately. This formula will rep- 
resent the actual standard error quite accurately 
for the difference between two estimates of the 
same characteristics in two different areas, or 



Computation of the standard error of a ratio . 
The standard error ofaratiowherc the numerator 
and denominator are both sample estimates but 
the numerator Is not a subset of the denominator 
cannot be read directly from any of the standard 
error tables. However, it is possible to approxi- 
mate the standard error of certain ratios where 
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the denominator, y, repruycnts a count of families 
or households of a certain class and the numer- 
ator, X, represents a count of persons with a 
characteristic who are membersof these families 
or households. 



I xample: The number of persons having the 
characteristic In a given household may be 0, 
1, 2, 3, or more; as, for example, the average 
number of own children under 18 per family or 
the average number of persons aged 65 and over 
per family. For ratios of this kind, the standard 
error is approximated by the following formula; 



In this case, the standard error of the estimated 
number of families or households, o^. should 

be calculated from table F, and the standard 



error of the estimated number of persons with 
the characteristic, o^, should be obtained from 

table I:. The appropriate table V. entry should be 
multiplied by 1.4 since the estimate of the number 
of persons comes from March CPS. 

Computation of standard errors of fertility 
raies^ Table D showa that in 1973 there were 
2,632 children ever born per 1,000 ever married 
farm women aged 25 to 34. Table L shows that 
there were about 359,000 women in this group. 
Table K shows the standard error of a rate of 
2,632 children on a base of 359,000 women to be 
approximately 181. Consequently, the chances 
are 68 out of 100 that the estimate would have 
shown a fertility rate differing from a complete 
census figureby less than 181. The chances are 95 
out of 100 that the estimate would have shown 
a fertility rate differing from a complete census 
figure by less than 362 (twice the standard error); 
i.e., this 95 percent confidence interval would 
be between 2,270 and 2,994 children ever born 
per 1,000 ever married farm women aged 25 to 
34. 
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Figure 2 • FARM POPULATION BY AGE FOR SELECTED YEARS. 1960-73 
MILLIONS ■ 



8 



Under 14 years 



_14 64 years. 



-65 yeors end over 




m 



1960 "65 "70 73 1960 "65 70 73 1960 "65 70 73 
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Table 1. FARM POPULATION, BY AGE AND SEX: APRIL 1073 AND 1970 



(NitffltiorH III thMMhuitdK. FiKitrt>H avo AprU-< t>nt<>t'tMt unmiul nv(>rn^Oh) 





















Percent dlHtrtbutton 






Both 


































Both 




Mole 


Female 




1 97!< 


1 ^7<> 






1 rt70 


1 f) 7 


1 970 


1 973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1970 




9,472 


V»,712 


4,^12 




5,004 


4,;..iO 


4,708 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


I'ndi^r It yoarn 


2 , 1 54 


2,490 


1 ,12;J 




1 ,274 


1 ,030 


1,216 


22.7 


25. B 


22.9 


25.5 


22.6 


25.8 


14 vearn amt ovt»r 


7,ais 


7,222 


3,789 




3,730 


3,?*0 


3,492 


77.3 


74.4 


77.1 


74.5 


77.4 


74.2 




I.. '101 


l,niri 


7nri 




714 


5 *e 


602 


13.7 


13.6 


14.4 


14.3 


13.1 


12.8 




571 


502 


321 




2ti9 


250 


232 


ti.O 


5.2 


6.5 


5.4 


S.5 


4.9 




HOB 


770 


404 




371 


402 


399 


8.5 


7.9 


8.2 


7.4 


8.8 


8.3 


*o 11 vf•ar^ 


Q07 


1 ,ORl 


479 




51« 


517 


543 


10.5 


10.9 


9.8 


10.4 


11.3 


tl.5 




1 ,28t*> 


1 ,2M1 


(MR 




BIH 


«3P 


631 


13.6 


12.9 


13.2 


12.4 


14.0 


13 4 




1 ,lM1 


1 ,202 


630 




B41 


581 


3B1 


12.8 


12.4 


12.8 


12.8 


12.7 


11.9 


6r» vcrtr«4 dnd ovi»r. . . . 


1,1 IH 


1 ,12<i 


ffOl 






545 


523 


12.1 


11.6 


12.2 


12.0 


12.0 


11. 1 



Table 2. FARM POPULATION, BY RACE AND SEX, FOR BROAD AGE GROUPS: APRIL 1973 AND 1970 



tSunNt.r** in thouxaniN. Kii^ufrh ur«' Aprll-cuntoroii annual avtiragOH) 



Afcti and race 


B«>th 


sexeB 


Male 


Female 






Percrnt 


dlstrlbut Ion 




Both 


sexes 


Male 


Fen 


te 


l'»73 


1070 


1973 


1970 


1073 


1970 


1973 


1970 


1973 


1*»70 


I J73 


1970 


Total 


9,47.? 


0,712 


4,912 


5,004 


4,5«<) 


4,708 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


X m.o 


100.0 




8, /NN 


8,77!S 


A , S7f> 


4 , 524 


4,213 


4,251 


92.8 


90.4 


93.1 


90.4 


•2.4 


90.3 


Vejjn* 4n«l o»hi.r races.. 




9:iH 




4H() 


34 7 


458 


7.2 


9.7 


6.9 


9.6 


7.6 


9.7 


t"ndi*r tl yoar** 


2,154 


2,40c> 


1 .123 


1,274 


1,030 


1,216 


100.0 


100.0 


io->.o 


ino.o 


10). 0 


100.0 




1,957 


2,152 


1 ,024 


1 ,101 


9:) 3 


1,051 


90.9 


86.4 


91 .2 


86.4 


9<1.6 


86.4 


Nei(ro and ttThor ra<*es.. 


ir>6 


338 


99 


173 


97 


165 


9.1 


13.6 


8.8 


13.6 


>.4 


13.6 


14 \ OH rs .ind i»vit . . . . 


7,.TH 


7,222 


3.789 


3,730 


3,530 


3,492 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10<'.0 


100.0 




6,N31 


6,623 


3,551 


3,423 


3,280 


3,200 


93.3 


91 .7 


93.7 


91 .8 


9; .9 


91.6 


V»»j«ro ,ind other raroM. . 

— -J 


48N 

L .. 


600 


238 


307 


250 


293 


6.7 


8.3 


6.3 


8.2 


V.l 


8.4 



Table 3. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE FARM POPULATION 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY SEX, 

APRIL 1973 AND 1970, BY REGIONS, APRIL 1973 



• Numbers in *hoti<iandx. Kl«urf** an* Aprl I rt'nt»'ri'd annu.il aver(ii(fM> 





«itii!ii.H und «i'x 




Total 


North 
and 

Wf»fit 

1973 


South 
1973 


Percent dlfttrlbutlon 


T(;' 


al 


North and 
WeHt 


South 
1973 




lt*7r» 


,973 


1970 


1973 








7,:*iM 




4 , .'»53 


. 76.'S 


1 Ofl.O 


liiO. 


100. » 


100.0 


Jjihor fur* • . . 






4,4.i4 


\ .293 


•J , H7M 


1 , ^^.77 


60.9 


59.4 


63 2 


57.0 














1 .INH 


39. 1 


40.6 


36 8 


43.0 








1.1 54 


2 .929 
4,29.J 


1 .»*.76 
•J, 8 7m 


1 .•.77 


lOO.?! 


IflO.f. 


100 0 


100.0 








1. i?l 


4,J11 


2 .M3I' 


1 . ^4 1 


9N . } 


9M. 1 


98.3 


97.7 










L»,33 » 


1 , '^:*7 


712 


.VI. r» 


54.3 


r»3. 1 


45.1 




irrt'i*. t r . . . . 




2,131 


1 ,M7M 


1 ,-.;92 


829 


47.6 


43.7 


44. • 


52.6 


' nt-jrp 1 <^v»««i , .... 






Ml 






36 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


2.3 


V.1 1.' 






3. ;m<» 


,7:*M 


■J . :(NN 


1 .401 


1 00 . (1 


1 00 . « 


100. 0 


100.0 








:*.»»:jm 


2.^71 


1 , '»;2 


1 ,'>7«i 


MO. '2 


79.7 


M2.2 


76.7 


v.* m fi»r'« 






7M 


7.'-.i; 


12.'. 


:*2«*. 


19. M 


20,3 


17.8 


23.3 








1 , « i.iM 


J, 471 


1 , 'h;^* 


1 .«'7r, 


IfHt. (1 


IMd.ii 


ino. 0 


100.0 


K.-wr J 'n .-l .... 










1 ,^H7 


1 .05»i 


9H. Tl 


9R . r, 


9M . M 


98.1 


Aur I' Ml » :>r•• 






1 .MLM 


I ,'«f2 


1 ,22M 


ri93 


fS9.9 


Ii4 .0 


62.6 


r.ri. 1 


^|.^.l({^ i.Mi • » .i.-.i : 






1 , 1 7'J 


1 ,MLiii 


7(»M 


464 


3N . 6 


31. 


36.1 


43. 1 








4» 


»j 




2" 


1 . 5 


1.4 


t .3 


1 .« 








t , ..ID 


•i , »'»:' 




I , u;4 


1 Of . .11 


inO.o 


idM.n 


lon.o 


Uit'T f»ir»-.» 






1,117 


1 ,:U4 






4«J. 1 


37. M 


42.2 


36.8 


:n I i'l. r !».r. 






J. J l.i 


;M7:i 


1 ,;'-.i 




-|"» . 0 


62. 'J 


-.7.8 


63 . 2 


UP.'T f..r- •■ . . . - 






1.117 


1 , 119 


•♦1 








|(Hl.O 


inn.n 


K-M-v»"f 






1 . «7H 


; , j7*^ 


H**.i 




*>7.2 




»»7.». 


9H.f. 








12N 


i'M 


.10H 


1L'«« 


30.2 


3*^ . } 


3.J.7 


23.9 


\n:.iWr\*' i\ • ir.i : 


J:i i'.i'*» r Sfv ... 




»)'.(♦ 


H40 


'tHA 




Tl? .11 




h3.8 


72.9 


f n.»/i«p ',««%•»•'• 




-•J. ■■'•1 


iii 






2.R 


.1.0 




3.'' 
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Table 4. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE FARM POPULATION 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER. 
BY RACE AND SEX, FOR REGIONS: APRIL 1973 





wmbcrh 


in th« 




Kl>»urk».K art* A.»rll 


-ci'iittTi'd atinual avera>:ehi 








rind 




't.ti 


Nnrih tui 




Porcont 


dlRti ihutlon 


Tot»l 


NO) tu and 


South 


WH t Tfc 








— 




















0,831 






2,317 


10(1. o 




100.0 


100.0 










» » 8 5 1 




1,330 


r>i.3 




63.2 


57, / 










1 ,B62 




981 


38.7 




36.8 


42.3 








.1 1 uo 


2,851 




l,33(i 1 100. 0 




100.0 


100.0 








-1,11/ 


L',H04 




1 ,313 


98.3 




98.3 


98.3 








I? 1 1 1 ^ 


1 ,r>2H 




r>.)i 


50. 




53.6 


44.2 


Son^t^r t 1 1 urn 1 t ndii^ t r t i*k 






I , 999 


1 ,27^ 




721 


47.7 




44.8 


54.0 








71 






24 


1.7 




1 . 6 


1.8 








3,55X 


2,3fi7 




1,184 


100.0 




100,0 


100. 0 


!..»*>•. r fi>t**'f. 








1 , 04H 




9l« 


80.6 




82.2 


77.4 










421 




HH7 


19.4 




17 8 


22 • 6 








2 ,8»i2 


1 , 94 r> 




916 


X()0, 0 




loo.o 


100.0 




1 

j 






1 ,922 




903 


98.7 




98.8 


98.6 








1 .7ir> 


I ,220 




495 


39. 9 




62.7 


54.0 


*it»na>,!M rural pulust rifs . 






I , I In 


701: 




408 


38.8 




36. 1 


44.5 








37 


24 




13 


1 .3 




1.2 


1.4 




1 




3,28n 


2,147 




1 ,133 


UJO.O 




100.0 


100.0 




1 




1 , .<25 


90S 




42" 


40.4 




42.2 


37.0 




1 






1,240 




711 


ri9.« 




57.8 


63.0 










905 




420 


1 00 0 




100.0 


100.0 








1 ,292 


8H3 




409 


97 . 5 




97.6 


97.4 


Ajjrl cul X'trv 


: 




404 


308 




9H 


30. 5 




34 . 0 


22.9 


Nona«rloul rural intfimt r Ihs , 






8H8 


575 




313 


67.0 




63.5 


74.5 








1j3 


22 




11 


2.5 




2.4 


2.6 


NKC.KD AMI OTlftn liACY.y 


1 

j 


























4KK 


4<i 




■) 18 


1 00. {) 




(H) 


100.0 








'_>(i7 






•ill 


54.7 




(h) 


'>*l 8 








2:-M 


I'. 






45.3 




( M) 


46.2 








2»i7 


2rt 




241 


100. 0 




(H) 


100.0 










24 




229 


95.1 




(B) 


95.0 








I'A 1 


1 n 




121 


49.1 




<li) 


50.2 


Ni>nim ?*i'*iil^urnl tn*lii*»frl*^**» 








i:> 




108 


46.1 




< B) 


44.8 


.**n««inp inv«*t| ....... . 






i:t 


1 




12 


4.9 




( D) 


5.0 










2 




217 


loo.o 




(») 


100.0 








1 7 4 








73.4 




(U) 


< ^ . n 








H.'i 


t 






26.6 




< B) 


« < . ^ 








1 74 


i»; 






loo.o 




(HI 


loo.o 








1 ''^7 






152 


9»>.c^ 




IH) 


or* . 2 










f» 




o7 


60 . 9 




(li) 


61.4 


Ni n.ijjri .il Nin 1 imlu.^t rW— , 






»;i 


»; 






3n.i 




(B) 


34.8 


f nomjij .ivi^ f . . . 








1 




r. 


4.n 




(ii; 


3.8 


Kr.-na It- 












2:ii 


loo.o 




(B) 


loo.o 








91 


M 






3r'..4 




(H) 


35.8 








1 ".q 


1 n 




1 


«3 . 




(B) 


64.2 








'll 


N 




HA 


loo.o 




(B) 


100.0 








Hi; 


8 




77 


94 . 5 




(H) 


92.8 








.M 






2 1 


76.4 




(B) 


2*4.9 








♦i! 






r>:* 


67.11 




( 1) 


63.9 








>■ 






It 






( hi 


7.2 



B B.i**»^ •.»'s^ ?han V^. Min. 
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Table S. FARM RESIDENTS 14 YEARS OuO AND OVER EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE BY CLASS OF 
WORKER, RACE. AND SEX. APRIL 1973 ANH 1970. AND BY REGIONS. APRIL 1973 



(SumberB in thousands. FigureH are Aprtl-ct^ntered annual averages) 



an J iiex 




North 

and 

Wo .St 
1973 


South 
1973 


Percent distribution 


Total 


North and 
West 


South 
1973 


1 973 


1970 


1973 


1970 


rCM AL AUUICL l.ll ItM. AOKKKHS 




















2,24<> 






712 


loo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




1 1 .3 .3 tJ 




932 


423 


60 .2 




60.7 


59.3 


vv.ni«» i*"*! Hillary AofkiTs 


42.*^ 


3{i«i 


236 


189 


18.9 


16.9 


15.4 


26.5 




4H9 


526 


368 


101 


20.9 


22.5 


24 .0 


14.2 




1 ,821 


1,R02 


1,228 


593 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




1,274 


1,352 


885 


389 


69.9 


71.1 


72.0 


65 «7 




3rt4 


349 


203 


161 


20.0 


18.3 


16.5 


27.2 




184 


200 


142 


42 


10.1 


10.5 


II. 5 


7.1 




428 


431 


308 


120 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1*11 


82 


59 


48 


34 


19.1 


1J.7 


15.6 


28.1 






46 


34 


28 


14.5 


10.7 


11. 0 


23.1 


Iiipjiit! f.imi!^ *>ik».r's 




326 


226 




"fi 4 


75 6 


73.4 


48.8 


Win I K 




















2, Hi) 


2,158 


1,528 


591 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




I ,m8 


1 ,358 


930 


'3S8 


62 .2 


62 .9 


60.9 


65.5 




347 


299 


230 


IXf 


16.4 


13.9 


15.1 


19.8 




454 


501 


367 


87 


21.4 


23.2 


24.0 


14.7 




1,715 


1,762 


1 ,220 


495 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


s» 1 f-f^pl i»>f.t vkfirkcr-i 


1,338 


1 .304 


881 


357 


72.2 


74 ,0 


72.3 


72.0 


W.ifc;* aiui sal.iry *orkfr 




'*7l 


197 


103 


17.5 




16.2 


20.8 




1 77 


187 


141 


36 


10.3 


10. 6 


11 . 6 


7.3 




404 


396 


308 


96 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 t-f"ipl ■ 'Vt-fl uiirkfr*i 


KO 


.■|4 


48 


31 


19.8 


13.6 


15.9 


32 . 3 




4 7 


2H 


33 


14 


11.6 


7.1 


10.7 


14.6 




277 


314 


226 


51 


68. 6 


79. 3 


73.4 


53 . 1 


NKdKn AS. J orKKH ItU K.S 




















131 


175 


10 


121 


100.0 


lUO.O 


(B) 


100.0 




:iH 


i3 


4 


34 


29.0 


30.3 


(B) 


28.1 


■A".i»»t .inM •i.il.irv *<»tk»»r^ 


7H 


97 


6 


72 


f^9.5 


55.4 


\ of 


59. 5 


I npaid t *.*iMTs 


15 


25 




15 


n.£ 


14.3 


(B) 


12.4 






140 


9 


97 


100. 0 


100.0 


(B) 


100.0 


1 » -» np I «»Vt' } Jk-^r \f r-i 




48 


4 


32 


33.6 


34.3 


(B) 


33.0 


ant -.il.irv v »rK« r-. 


64 


79 


6 


58 


59.8 


56.4 


<B) 


59.8 


' np.tl'l f inily A'irkfr»< 




13 




7 


6.5 


9.3 


(B) 


7.2 




,! 


„ 




24 


(B) 


<B) 


(B) 


(b> 




^^ 


5 




2 


(B) 


(B) 


<B) 


(B) 




It 


IH 




14 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




8 


12 




8 


(B) 


(B> 


(B) 


(B) 



;{ l.'-j-* ih.in 75,hCm). 



o 
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Table 6. FARM RESIDENTS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER EMPLOYED IN NONAGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. BY CLASS OF WORKER. RACE. AND SEX. FOR REGIONS: APRIL 1973 



NumbfjrH \n V »u8anUP. KlgurvH aro April-contored annual avoragos' 



Class of worker, race, 
and Hex 


Total 


North and 

Wi'Bt 


South 


IVrcent distribution 


Total 


North and 

Wo St 


South 


TO 'AL NONAuRICl'LTt'IlAL WORKERS 




■~ 












2,121 


1, 2b? 


829 


If^O.O 


100.0 


100.0 




158 


90 




7 J 


7.0 


8.2 




1 938 


1 ,190 


• "to 


9X ■ H 


92 . 1 


90.2 




a5 


12 


13 


1.2 


0.9 


K6 




1,172 


708 


464 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




107 


64 


43 


9.1 


9.0 


9.3 




1 ,060 


643 


417 




90. H 


90. 1 




4 


1 


3 


0*3 


0.1 


0.6 




950 


584 


366 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 




51 


26 


25 


5.4 


4.5 


6.8 




878 


547 


'.;3i 


92.4 


93.7 


90.4 




21 


11 


10 


2.2 


1.9 


2.7 


WHITE 
















1 ,999 


1,277 


721 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 




153 


89 


64 


* • # 


7 .n 


8.9 




1 1191 


1,1// 




91 • 1 


92. 1 


**9.3 




25 


12 


13 


1.3 


0.9 


1.8 




1,110 


702 


408 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




105 


(y^ 


41 


9.5 


9.1 


10.0 




1,001 


637 


364 




90. 7 


89.2 




4 


I 


3 




0.1 


0.7 




888 


575 


313 


100. 0 


1 00 . •") 


1 00,0 






25 


23 


5.4 


4.3 


7.3 




820 


54 n 


280 


92.2 


93.8 


89.5 




21 


11 


10 


2.4 


1.9 


3.2 


NTOHO AM) {TTOJH RAt^fcS 


















16 


lOS 




<B> 


lOO.u 




5 


2 


4 


A 1 


I of 


>i . / 




117 
** 


14 


103 




t ti\ 
1 B) 


96, 3 












(B) 






Al 


6 


55 


(B) 


(B) 


'B) 




2 


1 


2 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 




St* 


6 


53 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 










(B^ 


(») 


CB) 




ra 


8 




( HJ 


rB) 


(B) 


Scl f Tmpl'jyivi w«irU<'rs 


3 


1 


2 


( B) 


(B) 


(B) 




58 


H 


50 


(B) 


(B) 


(M) 










(B) 


(U 


(B) 



" Rf;)roK»»nt «; z* r" "T r>>u:;rif( t'» znr 
B Ham* lens tnon 75.0()n. 



